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. . . Bacbuc throw’d I don’t know what into the Fountain, 
and strait its Water began to boil in good earnest, just for 
the world as doth the great Monastical Pot at Bourgueil, 
when ’tis High-Holiday there. Friend Panurge was list’ning 
with one Ear, and Bacbuc kneeled by him, when such a kind 
of Humming was heard out of the Bottle, as is made by a 
Swarm of Bees. . . . Immediately after this was heard the 
Word TRINC. 

Bacbuc arose, and gently taking Panurge under the Arms, 
said, Friend, Offer your Thanks to Indulgent Heaven, as 
Reason requires, you have soon had the Word of the 
Goddess Bottle; and the kindest, most favourable and certain 
Word of Answer that I ever yet heard her give since I 
officiate here at her most Sacred Oracle: Rise, let us go to the 
Chapter, in whose gloss that fine Word is explain’d. With 
all my Heart, quoth Panurge; by Jingo, I am just as wise 
as I was last Year: Light, where’s the Book. Turn it over, 
where’s that Chapter; Let’s see this merry Gloss. 


The Works of Mr. Francis RaBeE.als. 


Certain of these poems have appeared in 
The Yale Review, Vanity Fair, The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, The North American Review, 
Parabalou, The New Republic and The 
American Caravan. 
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ON DRINK 


I 


Strong drink goes to the head, and that is well— 
Because the head is not so nobly made, 

So furbished with those ornaments of hell, 

The prideful brains which make us unafraid, 


But that the fallow skull needs watering; 
And liquor is the dew miraculous 

Which causes first the lazy seeds to spring 
And turns the gray brain rich and odorous 


So that romantic stars may blossom there. 
And when the mind stirs out of somnolence 
It smiles to see its cruel garden bear 

The tall and gleaming flower of insolence. 


Be glad for drink, the sting which can arouse 
Our shallow heads to arrogant carouse. 


[13] 
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II 


Strong drink goes to the soul and sets it free 
Of its reserve, and dignity dissolves, 

For drink corrodes that bright machinery 

In which the educated soul revolves. 


The soul with wings is but a hopeful lie 
Until there comes a sudden magic bath 
Of bottled fire, which by its alchemy 
Creates us pinions for a dizzy path. 


And then the soul, an eaglet swiftly grown, 
Plays with a drunken brother in the clouds, 
Or by itself, serenely and alone, 

It balances above the sober crowds. 


Do not forget, young eagles, that you must, 
But for this drink, have been forever dust. 


[14] 


ON DRINK 


III 


Strong drink comes from the dust of earth and goes 
Straight to the dusty heart of man, and then 

The blood begins to march—a trumpet blows 

One golden bawdy note—the flesh again, 


After meek servitude, puts on its pride 

And its delicious wrath, and now the blood 
Grows barbarous which has been long denied 
The lust and freedom of its wayward flood. 


So heart and body, heroes newly made, 

With monstrous laughter blaring in the night, 
Go swaggering dear friends and unafraid 
Down the outrageous highway of delight. 


Roar, happy heretics, your curse of praise 
For drink which burst the boredom of your days. 


[15] 


SONG TO RUTH 


I am so tired now, so tired 

That my nerves and flesh are dead, 
And only my spirit silently 
Wanders in my head. 


Without the hindrance of my flesh 
Or the fever of my nerves, 

My spirit knows its own desire 
And knows the love it serves. 


Now without need of pride or scorn 
I am more nearly true 

To love than I have ever said, 
Telling my lies to you. 


Kind girl, I am a weary child, 

And yet my dreams are strong— 
Now take my head upon your lap 
And sing the lovely song 


About the foolish lovers who 

Would lie under the trees, 

And watch the golden leaves that fell, 
And hear the autumn bees. 


[16] 


DEATH SONG OF CHILDHOOD 


She came to me a stormy day, 

It was beneath the wild March skies, 
Sometimes she stumbled on the way 
Because the tears were in her eyes— 


“Oh, I have had a dream and I 

Have seen such pallid things, and they 
Were angels, and I could not cry 
Nor drive the blasphemy away. 


And I could see them vainly twist 
And hear them melancholy cry— 
As wan and pale as tortured mist— 
To let them live again or die. 


Damn you, they must have known your eyes, 
They must have felt your living kiss; 

To be enraged in Paradise 

They must have known you and your kiss. 


My heart was once a buttercup, 

The simple flower of a child, 

And in your hands you took it up 

And made it hot and proud and wild.” 


[17] 


TO THE MEMORY OF YALE COLLEGE 


I 


It was an earthly place, but strangely made 
Because it slept unruffled by the cold 
Immutable ironic serenade, 

The legal song of time and food and gold. 


It lay beneath our common sky and yet 
It was another world, a place called Yale, 
A fancy land wherein there daily met 
The permanence of dust with us, the frail. 


We lived there once, and then across our days 
Strode death, a masquerader capped and gowned; 
And we, the boys whom nothing could amaze, 
Stepped downward into life and so were drowned. 


Quite gone—and there is only left behind 
A dream of misty elms to plague the mind. 


[18] 


TO THE MEMORY OF YALE COLLEGE 


II 


Where was despair a swift and careless joke, 
And where was melancholy sweet and green? 
Where was remorse a thin and lovely smoke, 
And where was sin still arrogant and keen? 


Where was unseemly chance a playful child, 
And indolence the aim of death and birth, 

And where was drunkenness still bright and wild, 
And where was everything the food of mirth? 


There in the college all these things were so— 
The throat of thirsty youth drank our despair, 
A gorgeous wine which made our senses glow 
So that derisive laughter echoed there. 


And even now with thin and clarion strains 
That laughter sweeps across our pompous brains. 


[19] 
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II 


There underneath the elms were large delights 
Beyond the rotten touch of circumstance, 

And there for us the ribaldry of nights 

When the bright harlot, thought, came out to dance. 


A broken lamp swaying in scarves of smoke 

Toward sprawling bodies in the firelight; 

Fred murmured, “Some would say that God’s a 
joke” ; 

And Charlie shouted, “Spare my God tonight” ; 

Bill said, “That bright illusion of the soul’; 

And I, “You mean illusion of the flesh” — 


The adolescent words began to roll 
So close that light was taken in their mesh. 


At last a voice said, “‘Christ, tomorrow’s here” — 
And then another cried, ‘““More beer, more beer.’ 


> 


[20] 


TO THE MEMORY OF YALE COLLEGE 


IV 


They spoke to us of liberty; but we, 

Having the thing to waste, were undefiled 
By theorems of slaves, and liberty 

Made love to us, her brothers, and she smiled. 


They spoke of truth; strange men played with the 
word 

And rained illusions on our innocence, 

And each one than the other more absurd. 

They did their best in kindly impotence— 


The president, and dean, and all their crew; 

And some were bold, some wistful, and some mean— 
But none could touch the quick, because we knew 
That candid rowdy truth which we had seen. 


We did not yearn for liberty or truth; 
And so they came to us once, in our youth. 
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Vv 


The climbers do not come to heaven; but he 
After four flights of stairs, after a door 

Arrived and said, “Say, do the Greek for me; 
My trot is lost.” —“ ‘Returning from the war, 


The queen lay with the captain all night long.’ ” 
“The hell you say. God help the loving boy. 

I think the lost digamma was the song 

She sung to tease the captain to her joy.” 


Half-hours with the Greeks—and then the bell 
Brought them to class; the two sat by and smiled 
As hyacinthine heroes went to hell, 

And even the birdlike teacher was beguiled. 


There was a door, after four flights of stairs, 
Leading him into friendship unawares. 


[22] 


TO THE MEMORY OF YALE COLLEGE 


VI 


To make us mindful boys the godly chime 
Rang scrupulously—it was the college will; 
It sang the silver measurement of time, 

And our young curses rang more silver still. 


Then say that we were bells cast into flesh, 

And every wind that rustled in our blood 

Stirred in our skulls clear poignant chimes and fresh 
And poured them out a brilliant dreamful flood. 


But now this wisdom sits upon our lips, 

And smart reserve has caked us up with mold; 
The winds die down to little breezy quips, 
And not a hand can ring us, soft or bold. 


Or if chance wakes our resonance again, 
We clang the dull and sodden speech of men. 


[23] 


THE SONG OF THE TRUMPETER 


Arise, young bridegroom, from her golden bed at last, 
And laugh into her bitter eyes, and go; 7 
For war’s a chance for death that whispers fast, 
And love’s a surety for death that’s sick and slow. 


Arise, O trifler, and put on your gilded sword, 
For she will love again, as lovers do, 

And this shall be your harvested reward, 
That bodies lose their blood because of you. 


[24] 


SIX SONNETS 


I 


O cynic mind, aloof and cold and true, 

Whose balanced sword is clean, whose eyes are deep, 
Destroy the many grandeurs and that crew 

Who know the solid way their feet shall keep. 


Give me that handsome dagger; let me try 
The edge of its serenity on those 

Replete philosophies, those high 

And pompous words, that elegance of pose. 


Austere and lonely saint, O vagrant soul, 

From birth and nothing on your way to death 
And nothingness, the broad and empty goal, 
Come teach my breathing heart to save its breath. 


Make it a seasoned stoic in its age, 
An armored child, a swift and careless sage. 


[25] 


ERIN 


II 


I know there is no road to any place, 

But only paths that, winding in and out 

Through those illusions with their lies and grace— 
Called certitude and scorn and faith and doubt, 


Or all the gilded names we can devise— 

Will lead again to naked death and life, 

Though buoyant flags should blind our willing eyes 
And far romantic drums throb to the fife. 


The same, the same, until the drunken chance 
Will lift an indolent and senseless hand 
And twirl the headlong figures of the dance, 
And we shall cry we cannot understand. 


What could we understand? A nothingness 
Engulfs our wisdom any way we guess. 


[26] 


SIX SONNETS 


Ill 


A nothingness, and coolly from the waste 
Now slender beauty rises strong and harsh, 
And with it comes a salt ironic taste, 

A tang of evening floating on the marsh. 


That beauty is not delicate nor weak, 
It can withstand all mockery and doubt, 
It is the very words the mockers speak, 
And only hardy fools can find it out. 


The things called bitter and the things called sweet 
Are one, and only lies, and lies are fair 

For they are false and on their hastening feet 
They fade in mortal beauty through the air— 


And yet not there, but where the wind-struck year 
Drifts round the skull of truth it rises clear. 


[27] 
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IV 


Have you enough and too much of these men 
Who match their fancy grimaces with yours? 
Then turn the candor of your eyes again 
Where only gulls cry out along the shores, 


Or where the luminous clear mountains rise 
And lovely deserts lead away, or where 

The magic elms are and the gentle skies, 
And solace dozing in the orchard there. 


Immutable and peaceful—Ah, the lie— 
For see, the heavy world is thin and frail 
As are the sun and the illusive sky, 
Infirm, and driven like a molten hail. 


Then take your langour now before the rage 
Of dissolution rapes your hermitage. 


[28] 


SIX SONNETS 


Vv 


Some men confront the nothingness with jeers, 
And some with worship, thinking it a god; 
They play with masks of laughter and of tears, 
A pageantry within their living sod. 


Some have the noble gestures of despair, 

And some will shout and draw courageous swords; 
They wear the attitude they think most fair, 
The smart accoutrements of flimsy lords. 


All gestures, all; all tiny shadows seen 
Against the empty clarity of night, 

Or proud and pitiful across the screen 

Of heartless day they pass in hasty flight. 


Nothing remains—no swords, no dust, no dance, 
Not even silence, and not even chance. 


[29] 
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VI 


Brave cynic fellow, now unclench your hand 
And put your sword away; remember more 
How old tomorrow leans upon the land 
And does not even hear the misty roar 


Of fatal stuttering and hollow sound. 

Long since my heart was ground between the | 
stones— 

As life and death go milling round and round 

And yield a scattered grain of dust and bones— 


Until its stone-swept center, cool and bare, 
Held but reflected nothingness, and I, 

With silence and slack hands and without care, 
Half saw the hurried vanity go by, 


And half saw how the comprehended dream 
Poured through my empty heart a lucent stream. 


[30] 


THREE LAMENTS 
I 


One Woman 


Why does he lie there on the couch? 

Why do I hesitate here in the doorway? 

I might stand here for an hour and he would not 
notice. 

It is cold in this room and he will be sick tomorrow; 

I shall light the fire and then I must change my 
dress— 

He will be warmer, but I am always cold, 

I am always alone and he does not care about my 
loneliness. 

O, please, please let me once inside your thoughts. 

Once he would come to me with strange ideas, 

They were naked and outrageous and he told me 
them all. 

What was I to do? What could I say? 

I was afraid, I was uncomfortable, 

I would kiss his lips, I would make him forget his 
thoughts, 
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I would drown them in the arrangements for the 
day; . ; 

Or I would laugh and say that he was crazy. 

Why does he remember that now? 

My dearest, I was only young and afraid, 

And think how often you yourself told me you were 
foolish. 

If I should cross the room and touch him J could 
make him answer, 

I could make his body stir and his subtle hands 
would move; 

But so could any other woman do as well as I. 

He was so eager about me once and now he is a 
kind and skillful machine, 

And I cannot tell how selfish he is about my loneli- 
ness. 


[32] 


THREE LAMENTS 
II 
ANOTHER 


I think of his flesh 
And its swelling vigor under my fingers. 
I like the way his hair grows on his head; 
The hairs on his body are delicious. 
I have neither shame nor pride; 
I have never been like this before, 
I shall never be like this again. 
Why is my heart spiteful, therefore? 
Why has my vanity arisen now? 
I want to caress him, or no one; 
I want his caresses, or none— 
But I am vain and I do not want them. 
It is too late, 
I will not have an equal now; 
I will not think of his eyes nor his hat, 
I will not allow my body to burn, 
My spirit shall sleep at night; 
I am not strong, but I shall possess my vanity. 
He is a delicate fool, 
He will not take me without my will, 
And I shall recover my self-control. 
Because he is a child 
He does not use my brutal fever— 
And that is why I adore him. 

[33] 
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Ill 
Anp ANOTHER 


I am tired of being hard, 

And I am sick of the men who have made me so; 

I have had too many lovers and had no love; 

They were all the same as my husband, 

Always talking their way into my body, 

And some of them did not even talk, 

Pushing at me with their entering emotions. 

Why should I herd with these animals? 

Why couldn’t I have been civilized? 

Gentle and compassionate girls would have loved 
me; 

I could have given them my lost tenderness. 


[34] 


ABOUT WOMEN 


Fair golden thoughts and lovely words— 
Away, away from her they call, 

For women are the silly birds, 

And perching on a sunny wall 

They chirp the answer and the all; 
They hold for true all futile things— 
Life, death, and even love—they fall 

To dreaming over jeweled rings. 


Their bodies are uncouthly made, 
And heavy swollen like a pear, 

And yet their conquered, undismayed 
And childish lovers call them fair. 
Their honor fills them full of care, 
Their honor that is nothingness, 

The mystery of empty air, 

The veil of vain delightfulness. 


Their subtleties are thin and pale, 
Their hearts betray them in their eyes: 


[35] 
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They are a simple flute, and frail, 
With triple stops for playing lies. 
These poor machines of life are wise 
To scorn the metaphysic glow, 

The careless game that laughs and dies, 
The heady grace they cannot know. 


Well, give them kisses, scatter flowers, 
And whisper that you cannot stay; 
We shall have clarity and hours 
Which women shall not take away. 


[36] 


SEVEN AGAINST CHANCE 


They are my friends, I say, the ones who had 
The pieces of my soul when I was mad. 


I 
Bleak friend, my rare unswerving company, 
The lifted rock against whose hardy sides 
My salted mind pours openly and free, 
Strong wit whose laughter answers and derides— 


May time preserve our insolence to you, 
That lucid scorn and that abandoned ease 
Of unsuspected gods; like us they too 
Have picked illusions from the magic trees. 


Indelibly unique and passionate, 

With freighted, fatal words upon your lips 

Of all the subtle mind can contemplate ; 

And then your mirth with rich and bawdy quips, 


My reckless brother, gleaming furious 
To kill the chance inimical to us. 


[37] 
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II 


Love is the boy who laid us both away 
With hurried holidays and bells, but now 
That we are laid we will no longer stay; 
No, we shall seek for one another now. 


Strange lady, it was finer then when we 

Had never been destroyed, before this heat 
Had softened us who have been cool and free, 
Before our carelessness had known defeat. 


Then, lovely listener, then you would call 

Wise trifling to my tongue that now is dumb, 

Or then you spoke so clear it might appall 

The secret nerves from whence your words had 
come. 


And now this commonplace has handled us 
Who were such friends as made friends envious. 


[38] 


SEVEN AGAINST CHANCE 


III 


You flew the time when you were swift and clear, 

A subtle innocent, a blazing truth 

Whose words shone bright when mine were sharp 
and sere, 

Great classic angel of my mazy youth. 


But now you walk, your ravished wings are furled; 
We both are mortal now, and each to each, 
Sharing the silly lessons of the world, 

Bear candid solace out of open speech. 


Or we discourse; and then the world grows pale 
And drifts away and leaves us free once more, 
The sun, the wind, the moon stoop for our tale, 
And the old waves cry hush along the shore, 


Until I hear your wings again almost 
Convincing me they are alive, almost. 


[39] 
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IV 


She bears her useful harness awkwardly 

Who had been made for thoughts, to see them glow 
When she had tossed them up; and secretly 
Within my brain they shimmered, drifting so. 


He wanders in my blood, the frustrate man 
Who was to lose his quiet lonely fight 

For perfect liberty; yet I began 

Long since to nurse that plundering delight. 


They live together, and improbably 

They keep a mad menagerie of chance— 
Old women, children, cats and company— 
And yet intact among such circumstance. 


Strange parents, who so easily can be 
Like friends to me, a twisted son like me. 


[40] 


SEVEN AGAINST CHANCE 


Vv 


Christ never rose again, but you arose, 

My ribald saint, out of a deathly bed 

-To snatch my insubstantial life from those 
Despairs and poisons which had made me dead. 


How dark and delicate you are, and yet 
How full of blood, and I am only caught 
In irony, a nervous vulgar net. 

We were a sturdy differential fraught 


With an unlikely mirth, and hand in glove 
Between strange-sorted friends, and gay disdain; 
But all the time, beyond my scope of love, 
Lonely you prowled the inward vaults of pain, 


Seeking, beyond harsh loyalty, some rest 
From bearing the vague misery of quest. 


[41] 
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VI 


There are more friends to me than I am worth— 
That lawyer, slow and skeptically grand; 

That fervid child who cries satiric mirth; 

Those two who quarrel in god’s very hand; 


That disillusioned master of exchange; 

That youth bound laughing to his young despair; 
That man who found far beauty dead and strange; 
And there are more, and they are more than fair. 


My friends have fed my pride—why should they 
not % 

For other men, compared to their estate, 

Are simple tawdry actors and forgot, 

Who have rehearsed too long and come too late. 


My friends are the eternal which shall go, 
Though carried high, to dust as others go. 


[42] 
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BALLAD OF A STRANGE THING 


His name was Chance, Jack Chance, he said, 
And that his family was dead. 

He was a lucid fool, his eyes 

Were cool and he beyond surprise. 

Into the township Pollard Mill 

He came in autumn alone one day, 

Loafing along those roads which still, 
Though dying in the grass, report 

That lumber-sledges went that way. 

He came idly and in our town 

He raised a flight of birds, a brown 

And silver flock, and underneath 

Their wings were tinged with gold; his breath 
Blew and the birds dipped and rose 

As if they surely lived which were 

But lies of the calm sorcerer. 


Autumn came bringing free 
Melancholy, but to me 

Brought Jack, when I was sitting there 
In the open barn door-way where 

The sun moved in and I could get, 
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Drifting by, the sound and smell 
Of late bees and of mignonette 
From the dying garden by the wall, 
And hear the thin defeated bell 

Of distant time, and see the tall 
Elms beyond the orchard slopes 
Rising improbably, like hopes 
Swaying above the mind, and I 
Was sitting there and he came by. 
Under his hat I saw his eyes 
Measuring without disguise 

The ripeness of my house, 

And measuring myself, and he 
Turned in and approached and spoke to me. 
He had decided undismayed 

This was the place for Chance, and I 
The boy for him; and so he stayed. 


And then the days moved gravely by, 
Time drowned in fluent clarity 
Flowing between him and me, 

Who only lay along the walls 
Unshamed of indolence, and heard 
The dusty harvesters’ harsh calls 

To sweating teams, loading the sheaves 
On the steep withered fields—their care 
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Was none of ours; or reasoned there 
Where the mill-pond burned with leaves 
And rustled at the dam, on those 

Stark thoughts that rose 

Out of cool spoken words, or we 
Loafing in the arbor ate 

Slowly the warm grapes, the rusty 
Creaking swallows skimmed 

The long ridgepoles, the day grew late 
Easily, and dimmed. 


At night we made a fire to mark 

A spot of mirth against the dark, 

There ina pasture which lay high 

On the nearness of the sky. 

Other countrymen would come, 
Young farmers, farmers’ men and sons, 
One after one they learned to come 

And laugh with Chance and tap the old 
Keg of cider, acrid gold, 

Which we had borne carefully 

Out of the cellar where it lay, 
Drowsing wickedly it lay 

Waiting for us to set free 

Its vigor and its treachery. 

Then Jack would sing his bawdy songs: 
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That old ballad which belongs 

To timelessness, The Bastard King, 
Or Doctor Tanner, or Mademoiselle, 
Or Lil who died of letchering. 

She died with her boots on, as they tell, 
With a champion lad between her knees. 
Or he would sometimes please, 

If drinking brought delusion near, 

To tell corrosive tales, the mere 
Garments of lies, the cunning kind 
Which echo somewhat in the mind, 
And then they go, and you are more 
Dull and baffled than before. 


There went by then, in such a way, 
Serene October; the last day 

Came and the night was newly cold, 
But the fire was high and the old 
Cider burned within and we, 

A dozen foolish farmers, kept 

Alive the late hilarity 

Of autumn, and the township slept. 
Then Chance arose from where he sat 
Against the keg and cocked his hat 
Sideways and walking slow around 
The fire, said—“T have always found 
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Nothing new among much change; 
But this I tell you now is strange: 


It was at noon, the hour of sleep 
For those who use their nights 

In the deluding piracy 

Of shadowy delights. 


And so I slept, above the bank 
Above the River Still, 

Under an oak, the least of two 
That rose under the hill. 


But a sound crept through my nerves 
And I woke and I could hear 

Feet running fast and close, 

Down the hill and near, 


Then stop; and heard a noise like sobs 
And stood up quietly 

And peering saw that a breathless girl 
Was clutching the other tree. 


And then a man came following, 
Loping leisurely, 

And when he stood beside her said, 
‘T knew you would wait for me.’ 
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And then she turned at bay; she was 
Astonishingly rare, 

A young ascetic fury she 

Was something almost strange to me 
With her honey fallen hair. 


‘Yes—and have waited even too long, 
Before now, to be glad, 

Watching your insolence too long— 
Oh, you were the gorgeous lad 

With your dark lovely face and all 
The women you have had. 


I have seen the rabbits follow you 
Unasked and eagerly; 

O ladies, you should see him now, 
Begging a kiss of me.’ 


She ceased, and we all three were still 
While he admired her, 

And I kept hidden watching them, 
For I have that character. 


He did not mock her when he spoke, 
‘Where do they get these dull 
Flash melodramas in their skulls? 
And such a dainty skull. 
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Listen, I keep no list of names 

For vanity; and I 

Dislike the names and the odors and ways 
Of women; I am shy 

Of their domestic wills; and I 

Am tired of the melting lie. 


But there you are—and sometimes love 
Is more than remembered skill.’ 
‘Love,’ she said, ‘is the rust which ate 
The clean rancor of my will.’ 


He raised his quiet hand to touch 

Her hair, but she 

Turned sharply down the bank and he 
Now followed instantly. 


And there below the godly stream 
Was whispering in its beard, 

And she cried, ‘Save me, River Still!’ 
Then stepped and disappeared. 


Well—so far nothing strange; 

But after that the queer 

Began, and IJ have seen these things, 
And I, the bastard son of change, 
Would dare to call them queer. 
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I saw the girl had gone entirely, 
And in her place a dry 
Shivering graceful sheaf of reeds 
Sprang up, suddenly high; 


And that he, following so close 
That her hair was in his face, 
Clutched and had no girl but had 
Sharp reeds in his embrace. 


He stepped back, looking at his hands 
All laced with blood; a spike 

Broke short and stood between his ribs 
Most murderous like. 


This feller was not eager now, 

But only dazed, 

And pulled the wet spike from his side, 
Fumbling and amazed. 


He stooped slowly to bathe his hands, 
Then from his pocket drew 

A folded knife and cut one reed, 
Murmuring, ‘This will do. 


Sometimes there’s music in these girls, 
Sometimes,’ and sitting then 

He made a whistle which he tried 
And changed and tried again. 
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He blew five even notes and stopped, 
But the sound rippled away 
Slowly, as if a sweet clang came 
From the leaves and hummed away. 


And then there came along the bank 
A black majestic goat 

With yellow eyes and gilded horns 
And a white beard at its throat. 


The goat lay down before his feet 
Respectfully, dipping its head, 

And the man laughed and, ‘Can this be 
A messenger? he said. 


And played again and now more wild 
And cloudily intricate, 

And the goat arose and danced like one 
Hieratic and sedate. 


And that is all,” said Chance, and then 
He said, “So long,” and walked away 
Casually, as if the night were day. 
And we jumped up calling, and then 
Stood silent for over us coldly fell 

Five piercing notes, each like a spark; 
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We stood there stiffly and immersed, 
Hearing laughter in the dark, 

Until I spoke, being the first, 

“We had better go home now to bed; 
We have drunk too much,” I said. 


Thereafter the rains beat down 

The autumn, the drenched leaves came down 
From the black trees, choking the ditches, 
And over the sea came sons-of-bitches 

With a hollow quarrel, the talking rats 

Of England and of Europe slithered 
Down the hawsers, doffed their hats 

And squealed; and the plague spread and came, 
Taking the cleanly name 

Of honor for its strange device, 

Even to our town; the conscript lice 

Played soldiers over Pollard Mill 

And pitched their camp on the River Still; 
But no more Jack, and we were more 

Dull and baffled than before. 
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Death has his hired murderers, 

And Life is one of them. 

There he goes sneaking off with bloody hands 
And we are left beside the coroner 

Among the Yids and Wops and foreigners 
Over these nameless victims in the street; 
Three tumbled bodies, yours and yours and mine, 
Ali dead, like Lil, with leather on their feet— 
Yours there which was so rudely proud 

Of the uncommon flicker in its head 

And strangely going on a pilgrimage; 

And yours which was the lustre of the age, 
The swift confused American, 

The nervous alchemist; 

And mine, drunk, sick and over-kissed, 

Full of the sleepy romance of disdain 
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But favored by the snobbery of chance. 

And now see what they are— 

My youthful corpse seems nearly like a fool, 
And yours, and yours, 

Like tiny wanderers asleep inside 

An orphanage with golden mottoes fading 
On the wall and all the windows barred 

By the young wrath of principles and pride; 
There is no trace of our divine parading. 
The coroner is asking us for names— 

No, we cannot identify the dead. 


The faithful officer proceeds, 

“What was the cause of death?” 

Well, can you answer him? Was it the brawl 
In Europe, could such alley quarreling 

And the dirty names chalked up along the wall 
Have quenched such desperate youths? 

It cannot be; we came away 

Finding our pockets lined with bright exchange 
To the clamor of our own remorseless mirth. 

And are we sad to see how nation after nation 

Sits crying in the acid light of change? 

We are not sad. 

We hear the rumor carelessly, 

It is the merest confirmation 
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Of secrets whispered in our infant ears 
By change before we ever came to birth. 


But still the coroner inquires, 

“What was the cause of death? 

There are no wounds, no signs of violence.” 

Could it be wisdom that has done this thing, 

The doctored proverbs of experience? 

It could not be, we are not wise 

Although from front seats with delighted eyes 

We watched the vaudeville of mental toys. 

We saw the Answers summoned from the air 

By bold magicians of philosophy, 

And cheered the One the father of the Many 

Who would appear to die, be bound and thrown 

To mortify in flames, but after all 

Turned up again, the Universal Penny. 

But when we found the show ran twice a day 

We took our hats and came away, 

Leaving the hopeful and the bitter boys 

To the plausible deceit of their emotions, | 

For our heads were lined with fine and private 
notions. 

And now new bills are posted up to say 

That Papa One-Stone and his company 

Having peered around the angles of the world 

Are offering us a new cosmology 
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Fit for our geodesic middle age. 

We shall have melodrama on the stage— 
Behold the sun-drenched villain at the door; 
Old Herman’s Whale is blowing in our seas 
And Walt is roaring to the Whale 

Above the noise of guards and aeroplanes 
Down with the smugglers along the shore. 

Or if we do not care for One-Stone’s tale 
There are more various cosmologies 

Emerging from the languor of our brains. 


We could do worse than think of curvatures 
Distended suitably to hold 

Those handsome prisoners of my will, 
Bigelow Hasbrouck and the hero, Bill. 
They were together once 

In Colorado on the upper plain, 

In spring in the inhuman land 

Among the subtle desert flowers. 

They sat like dreaming stones for hours, 
Then Hasbrouck spoke, ‘I understand 
That you are sad about a girl. 

Good God, forget it, Bill. 

Would you pass all your time in slavery 
To buttocks and anaemia? 

Would you have really stayed, 
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A lunatic upon the mountains there? 

I can see you and your keen adulteress 

Snow-bound and growing cold 

With the scarlet letter bitten on her breast. 

There was an Indian once 

With unashamed tornados in her blood— 

Why, women come and go one after one; 

I have had and lost more girls than you will ever 
have. 

I am not sad, Bill, now that it is done. 

I have seen the swans, they have a bathing place 

Near Boston in a pond, I have watched them bathe; 

There were twelve birds more white and sinuous 

Than any twelve such women in the world. 

Think of the joys that we have swallowed down: 

Pommes frites, bak-d beans, moules mariniers, Hos- 
pice de Beaune, 

The Cassis wine, duck, langouste, Clos Vougeot, 

And all the other wines, the salads of the world. 

Tell me, are women more desirable? 

Tomorrow we shall pack our sticks and shoes, 

Remembering these things, 

And we shall leave your blues.” 

But Bill, the hero, was not answering 

And when he spoke was talking to himself: 

“My mistress who was with me has vanished; 
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Those who have never lived in the perfection of 
their senses do not know my pain. 

My fortunate carcass shivers, 

Which is a kind of smile at the memory of her 
caresses. 

Somewhere, properly clothed, she is walking alert 
and lovely, 

Flashing with generous vitality; 

Her smooth thighs kiss one another coolly and softly 
as she walks; 

I wonder if they remember those other more passion- 
ate kisses. 

The thought of the illumined whores of history 

Is nourished by those less fortunate than I; 

I am not a king, I am not one of the rich to whom 
the plums are brought, 

But I have no envy; 

In quiet places my mistress gave me the answer, 

No kind of power has achieved such a learned reply. 

She was the creator and the solace of my homesick- 
ness, 

She was the unexpected sister of my unstable heart 

And we were equals in the indecency of our ways. 

We were together in the radiant clarity of Chance 

Until long drunken fingers removed her from me— 

Marjory, where are you, Marjory?— 
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And now I am sick, Hasbrouck, I am sick, 

Now that I remember the gorgeous nakedness of her 
eyes, 

Looking through mine, 

Kissing the startled blood in the bottom of my heart; 

And I wonder if there is any sensuality will ever 
move me again 

Now that I know how our cracked souls met and 
shivered in our eyes.” 


Such are the figments of cosmology: 
Sometimes these physics, Mr. Coroner, 
Sometimes the murmur of idolatry. 


The coroner does not care, 
An officer respected for his skill, 
“The business was to get the evidence; 
Is one of you named Hasbrouck, now, or Bill?” 
No, coroner, do not deceive yourself, 
We three are not that handsome pair, 
Our shadows are not glorious. 
We have merely been around and earned our pay 
In mines and mills, in offices and wars, 
And seeming innocently picked our way 
In other lands among old trunks and booty 
And have brought our pleasure home and paid no 
duty. 
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When we were foundering at twenty-nine 
We swallowed all our shames, 

A hot medicinal black draught, a priceless remedy 
For costive heads and confidential fears; 
And here we are 

Inside the walls with neither fear nor pity, 
We have arrived in time to sack the city, 
Engaged to meet for dinner on the spoil. 

But will there be a dinner? Is there spoil? 
Is there a city even? 

Call it a foundling empire at our feet 
Sprawling undiapered and noisily, 

Or call it hell, but we, 

We shall not stand uncovered in the street 
To hear the tune the plaintive coroner sings; 
Our youths have met their quantum finally, 
We have moved away and given off their heat, 
And there is time to think of other things. 


The coroner sighs 

And looks at us with speculative eyes. 

I see his fingers move deliberately, 

Writing these words on the official page: 
“Suspect three vagrants of uncertain age.” 
Deluded officer, why, I myself 

Saw Life slink off to claim his wages while 

He takes a drink with Death, and they will smile. 
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The names of dead queens beat 

With an insistent dragging beat, 

But do not echo in my heart. 

I neither praise those dead nor mock; 
My names wing upwards from the flock 
Of women now alive 

Who have been kind to me and not 

To kings whose names I have forgot. 
Not any queens at all, the dead 

Are foreign ladies to my soul; 

And when I wish to dream my whole 
Spirit burns with an unknown name— 
Marjory, Marjory—a rising flame 

Of honor and dishonor and 

A gong resounding overland. 

For as it shall be when I’m dead 

That friendship shall be named for Fred 
And marriage loyalty be Ruth 
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And Charles and Russell shall be truth, 
So it shall be when you are done 

That you shall be comparison 

For other girls; when you are gone 

Your name, Marjory, Marjory, shall bear 
A fatal influence and start 

The beating of a restless, long despair. 
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The hero Bill was wandering around; 

He was no doubt in Hell, without a guide. 

He saw himself and all his brothers drowned 
In pools of crowded flesh and swarms of flies 
Buzzing about the ears and mouth and eyes 
Finding always a path to creep inside 

The brain and lay their vulgar eggs, and feed. 
He saw the smarter eunuchs learn the trick — 
Of emulating minor anthropoids, 

To pick up dollars for the organ-man, 

And in their eyes he saw that they were sick. 
He saw the net of shimmering nerves unfurled 
And flayed to the teasing whine of rubber tires, 
And great deluded babies closely bound 

And happy in the sickly female world. 

“YT do not burn,” said Bill, “there are no fires 
In Hell, but everywhere I catch the smell 
Of wistful ovaries,” was all Bill said. 


Then in the very midst, in Boston, Bill 
Came to a blossoming tree, and thereon hung 
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Three young men by the neck and were not dead. 

Before them stood three amphoras of gin 

And in their mouths their words bloomed like the 
tree. 

And Bill was lonely in such company 

And said, “My name is Williams, who are you?” 

And one replied, ‘“Three children born to sin, 

The Hung-Up Children, Les Enfants Pendus, 

And a most exclusive club. Meet me and meet 

My friends,” and then he laughed so long and sweet 

That even Bill himself laughed into Hell 

And was a better man. The same one said, 

“My name is Foster, that is Putnam, and 

The dashing one is called Mitch Davenport.” 

“And who,” said Bill, “are all that noisy band 

Out in the darkness there?’ “Oh, they are dead 

Or merely slaves of ours,” Foster said. 

“All slaves?” Bill asked, and Foster answered, 
SA" 

“Then so am I,” said Bill remembering 

His noble birth and his decline and fall. 


But Davenport who was not listening, 

Being somewhat deaf and somewhat full 

Of thoughts gone to the head, turned now to Bill 
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And spoke, “I do not know your name, nor you 

Know who I am—I am a man who saw 

The Devil and was seen by him. 

At four o’clock one night a glow appeared 

Behind the mountains to the west of me. 

And I was pleased, I thought, ‘Well, Davenport, 
You always knew a time would come when he 

_ Would grow damned tired of rising in the east.’ 

And then the light grew strange; it was no sun. 

Instead the Devil’s head rose up and then 

His shoulders and His arms; 

And there He stayed in His malicious ease. 

He leaned His elbows on two mountain tops 

And moved His head slowly from side to side, 

Sweeping the plain with His unhurried eyes. 

He was the phoenix of familiar men, 

Of husbands I have known, the horns and all, 

But more, much more—O God, I was afraid. 

I would have hid before the eyes had come. 

Then they were there, and then 

My guts grew warm again in my despair 

And I cried ‘Pour la Reine’ and drew my sword. 

But, Christ, I had no sword. 

And so I fell down on my face.” 

“Now that is fine,”’ said Bill, “I often hope 
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That I shall see such things; I never do.” 
He turned to Putnam, ‘““What have you 
To offer me? What guidance in this mess?” 


And Putnam, rearranging first his rope 

So that it sat with ghastly jauntiness, 

Raised up his pointed chin and said, “Well, Bill, 
You are my father and my child, what can 

I say to one not born of Chromasome? 

You are a hero, Bill, 

The acreage of Hell is not your home. 

You'll find Hell is not devious; 

But you must be most devious in Hell. 
Go—and remembering how you saw me hang, 
Avoid those ropes which strangulate the will.” 


Bill walked away unfed, without a guide, 
Into the darkness from the sunlit tree, 
And at his back heard raucous voices sing 
This song which was the club’s own caroling— 
Nous ne sommes pas millionaires, 
Nous buvons gins ordinaires; 
Trois boucs hautains aux culs tondus, 
Nous ne sommes qu’ Enfants Pendus. 
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Hasbrouck was there and so were Bill 

And Smollet Smith the poet, and Ames was there. 

After his thirteenth drink, the burning Smith, 

Raising his fourteenth trembling in the air, 

Said, “Drink with me, Bill, drink up to the Rose.” 

But Hasbrouck laughed like old men in a myth, 

Inquiring, “Smollet, are you drunk? What rose?” 

And Smollet said, “I drunk? It may be so; 

Which comes from brooding on the flower, the 
flower 

I mean toward which mad hour by hour 

I travel brokenly; and I shall know, 

With Hermes and the alchemists—but, hell, 

What use is it talking that way to you? 

Hard-boiled, unbroken egg, what can you care 

For the enfolded passion of the Rose?” 

Then Hasbrouck’s voice rang like an icy bell: 


“Arcane romantic flower, meaning what? 
Do you know what it meant? Do I? 
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We do not know. 

Unfolding pungent Rose, the glowing bath 
Of ecstasy and clear forgetfulness; 

Closing and secret bud one might achieve 
By long debauchery— 

Except that I have eaten it, and so 

There is no call for further lunacy. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, I devoured 
The mystic, the improbable, the Rose. 

For two nights and a day, rose and rosette 
And petal after petal and the heart, 

I had my banquet by the beams 

Of four electric stars which shone 

Weakly into my room, for there, 
Drowning their light and gleaming at my side, 
Was the incarnate star 

Whose body bore the stigma of the Rose. 
And that is all I know about the flower; 

I have eaten it—it has disappeared. 

There is no Rose.” 


Young Smollet Smith let fall his glass; he said, 
“O Jesus, Hasbrouck, am I drunk or dead?” 
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Bill Williams was in Hell without a guide 
And wandering around alone and cold, 
Hoping for fires, for he said, “The name 
Of Hell is not enough to keep the old 
Place dignified without a flame.” 

Bill was a hero, so he wandered on. 


Then, near a city, where the apartments thinned 
To suburbs, and the trolley-cars 

Moved jerkily along the oily street 

By clustered corners selling drugs and meat 

And real-estate and tailoring and tinned 
Denatured food, and by the hutches where 

The rabbits bred the images of God, 

Bill found a playground near a school, and there 
Erect against the dusk was raised a tree, 

Not blossoming, a three-armed gallows-tree. 
Its fruit was only this—one empty noose, 

And on the other arms two women hung 
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Not quite.alive and yet not very dead. 
“Sweet Christ, what savagery,” Bill said. 


And then he saw there was a troubled girl 
Standing beneath the rope which dangled loose 
And reaching for it with her feverish hands. 

She heard Bill’s step. “Come, lift me up,” she cried, 
Her smile was like destructive drink, ‘‘I too 

Will hang, I shall be sisterly. 

There is no other way, and you 

Are strong and maybe good and not so wise 

As I—why, you might even hang with me.” 


And Bill was dazed; he spoke to one of them 
Who hung. ‘Please, tortured lady, tell 

This girl that she is mad in Hell.” 

Which woman had no guile and answered, ‘‘No, 
I cannot say it. When he kept from me 

My house, my lovely garden, and my child 

I suffered much; but that was long ago.” 

She closed her honest eyes, her hand caressed 
Her noose, she said, “Oh, excellent and mild 
My pain that keeps my love for me.” 
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Bill touched her other hand and found her rings 
Were hot and seared his fingers horribly. 


Bill nursed his hand and would have soothed his 
mind, 

When she, the other woman hanging there, 
On whose exquisite face such great despair 
Had walked as never came to Bill, said, ‘Boy, 
They do not know, they have not been like me, 
A prize producer of the race, a cow, 
And served to a lusty male, to be a bed 
And board and servant in his house; 
For which my pay is sometimes puppy-love. 
There are no flowers in Hell; 
Instead of flowers each one a constant bell 
Saying that time has gone and I am here, 
Still young, my belly ripe with slavery. 
And all this body once was like a soul, 
And now my soul is only common flesh ; 
Thought after thought he undermined the frail 
Delight, and in its place has given me 
These nervous heats which are not passionate 
But now most unavoidably are mine 
And raise my blood to empty bawdiness.” 
“Enough,” said Bill and closed her mouth with his, 
Holding her swinging body to himself, 
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And murmured unheard pitying words beneath 
The unlikely delicacy of his kiss. 

Her hands caressed his head, her face became 
Translucent with a small suffocated flame— 
But suddenly was turned away from hope 

And was not light; “No, go away,” she said, 
“For solace only tightens at my rope.” 


And Bill had found some fires in Hell; 

His brain was scorched and all his flesh 

Was cowardly with burns. And now 

The female moon appeared, whose calendar 

Is marked with blood, and lighted him away. 
He left the unhung girl, forgetting her, 

And took a taxi to the city where 

He had a room engaged by telegraph, 

And lay awake all night and suffered there. 
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By Bacchus, quoth Panurge, this was a notable Chapter, 
a most Authentic Gloss o’ my word! Is this all that the 
Trismegistian Bottle’s Word means? i’ troth I like it ex- 
treamly, it went down like Mother’s Milk. Nothing more, 
returned Bacbuc, for Trinc is a Panomphean Word, that is, 
a Word understood, us’d and celebrated by all Nations, and 
signifies Drink. 

The Works of Mr. Francis RaBEtals. 
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